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know very little of the present situation in the country, I know
sufficient to enable me to see that, perplexing as the national pro-
blems were at the time of the Bardoli resolutions, they are far more
perplexing today" (p. 200). The Hindu-Muslim unity forged
during the Non-co-operation movement seemed to be in danger of
dissolving under the shocks of frequent communal riots, and the
very principle of non-co-operation was set aside by the Congress
when it permitted its members to enter the Councils. These mem-
bers, led by the veteran leaders Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das, had
formed a new party, the Swaraj Party, within the Congress and
were bitterly opposed by others who were described as No-changers.
Gandhiji had too high a regard for the leaders of the Swaraj
Party to force an open break with them, and he took long to study
the situation before publicly expressing his opinion on their pro-
gramme. When ultimately he did express it, he stated his dis-
approval of the Swarajist programme in the clearest terms saying
that it had retarded the nation's progress towards swaraj and that
the policy of obstruction had a strong smell of violence about it
(pp. 414-8), But he accepted Council-entry as a settled fact, a
necessary evil, and devoted his efforts to securing co-operation bet-
ween the two camps in the Congress.
Other regional issues, too, claimed Gandhiji's attention soon
after his release. These were the Vykom Satyagraha in Travancore
for securing to the untouchable communities the right to use roads
leading to a Hindu temple, and the Sikh agitation in the Punjab
for reform of the Gurdwaras and opposing the action of the Govern-
ment against the Nabha ruler. On these issues, however, Gandhiji
found it easy to formulate and express his views in terms of the
basic principles of satyagraha (pp. 229-35, 440-3 & 477-80).
Resuming the editorship of Young India and Navajivan, he took
the first opportunity to reiterate the spiritual basis of his political
activity. In the article "For the Readers Past and Present of
Young India", 3-4-1924, he said: "I have no new programme.
... I live for India's freedom and would die for it, because it is
part of Truth. Only a free India can worship the true God ....
But my patriotism is not exclusive; it is calculated not only not to
hurt any other nation, but to benefit all in the true sense of the
word" (p. 340). He was more categorical in another article,
"My Mission", in the same issue: "My national service is part of
my training for freeing my soul from the bondage of flesh. Thus
considered, my service may be regarded as purely selfish. I have
no desire for the perishable kingdom of earth. I am striving for the
Kingdom of Heaven which is moksha .... So my patriotism is for